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No. 1037. THE DYING oS ANXIOUSLY AWAIT THE DOCTOR’S 
ARRIVAL. 


Perched far up on the mountain side, hundreds of feet above the bed of the canon 
hangs, eerie-like, a cabin. Behind it is the dark mouth of the shaft through which three 
men, Jack ‘and Joe and Bill have burrowed into nature’s treasure house. . 

Months of patient toil, of picking and drilling away at the granite, weeks of lonliness 
and dreary waiting when the winter storms swept over their rude cabin and buried it in 
snow, moments of despair, and hours of high hopes are represented in that hole pecked 
so patiently in the face of the cliff. These hardships, the sharing of coarse fare, the equal 
bearing of burdens, have made Bill and Joe and Jack closer than brothers. 

Yesterday the reward was theirs. The drill found the mother lode! Fortune was 
theirs at last! All the toil and hardships were forgotten. Gold! Gold! The little flakes 
in the quartz told them they were rich. 

An then, in their moment of triumph, Bill, in his eagerness to get more of the precious 
ore, rushed in to fire a blast that had failed to explode. A warning cry from Joe, a curse 
that was half a sob from Jack, a muffled explosion and the gold they had found became as 
dross compared with the gold of their friendship. 

Tenderly Jack and Joe bore the mangled form to the cabin. With reckless speed 
Joe rushed down the precipitous trail and along the canon bed toward the little hamlet. 
With rough words and curses he pleaded with the doctor to hasten. Joe and the doctor 
have just arrived at the cabin and Jack is telling them in tragic whispers the condition of 
the injured man. 


4038, Has Bill Any Show, Doc? 


No. 1038. LHE DYING MINER—“HAS BILL ANY SHOW, DOC?” 


From the gulch to the cliff top the word of Bill’s last strike has spread. Rough men 
have climbed from the’- prospect holes and, tenderly as women, tiptoed into the little log 
cabin to ask if there is anything they can do. By the bedside, watch in hand, sits the 
doctor his fingers feeling the faint flutter of life in the unconscious man. There are no 
tears. Big, heavily bearded men, ashamed to show emotion, stand anxiously watching. 
Joe, unable to stand it longer, has borrowed a horse and is riding with reckless disregard 
for life and limb, down the torturous canon trail to bring a woman from the lower diggings 
to nurse his pard. 

Bill is still unconscious. Occasionally a feeble moan tells that he suffers, and once a 
smile of great joy breaks over his face and he mutters, ‘‘Gold.’” At the foot of the rude 
cot, his face set and drawn, and all thought of gold swept away in his grief, stands Jack. 
The tie that binds him to the stricken miner is stronges than that of brotherhood, possibly 
even stronger than that which binds husband and wife together. The ticking of the doctor’s 
watch, the heavy breathing of the watchers, the feeble moans of the miner alone lreak the 
stillness of the cabin. 

The doctor snaps shut the case of his watch. Jack looks at him quickly to sce if he can 
read hope in his face—and sees none. Hoarsely he whispers through parched lips: ‘‘Has 
Bill any show, Doc?” 

The doctor shakes his head and Jack, strong man and rough, turns away, wiping a tear 
from his cheek with the back of his toil-hardened hand. 


" 1039. Jack Writes a Letter Home For His Pard. 


No. 1039. THE DYING MINER—JACK WRITES A LETTER HOME FOR HIS PARD. 


*The doctor has gone. Bill awakened to consciousness, and one glance at the grief 
stricken group at his bedside told him all. The dream of richness and the gold-madness 
passed like a flash, and in their stead came a vision of a country lane, bordered with flowers, 
running through the green. meadows and corn fields back to where a little, vine covered farm 
house stood, screened by a row of trees and lilac bushes. The rugged mountains, the 
dashing torrents, the bold cliffs, faded, and in their places arose a picture long blotted out; 
a picture of cool pastures and quiet, shaded pools, with sleek cows standing knee deep 
in the limpid water. The rough, heavily bearded men, with weather worn features disap- 
peared, and instead there appeared faces long forgotten, a white haired woman, a girl with 
sunny hair and blue eyes, clad in fresh print calico. 

The doctor left powders to ease the pain. Jack thinks his dying pard is sleeping 
until a faint whisper comes from the cot: “‘Jack, old pal, I want you to do me a favor. 
My old mother still lives. I want you to write her that I died whispering the little prayer 
she taught me when I was a kid baok there. And Jack, old pal, there is a girl—” 

Perhaps Jack also had a girl. He understands and, as the dying. man whispers the 
story he has kept locked in his heart so long, Jack writes, and the tears that he strives in 
vain to check, fall and blot the writing long before he reaches the postscript in the letter 
to Bill’s mother in which he says: 

“P, S.—Dear Bill’s Mother. - Your son was the best pard evera man had. We struck 
it rich, the day he got hurt, and his share of the Nine Specker Mine is yours. 

Truly yours, His pard, JACK. 


- 3 ck Sings Bill’: 


No. 1040. THE DYING MINER—JACK SINGS BILL’S FAVORITE SONG TO HIM. 


The letters are written. Bill has been quiet for a long time. He has not slept, but 
with hands clasped upon his breast, he lies with eyes fixed upon the little window. The day 
is declining, the snow capped mountains peaks glow with the glory of the sun, and dark 
purple-black shadows mark the pine forests and the gulches and canons. Far away on 
the side of the opposite peak faint curls of smoke arise, marking the sites of the cabins of 
prospectors, wrestling with nature for her stores of wealth. At the foot of every smoke 
column Bill knows is a friend whose pity for him is silent; whose grief is manfully outspoken. 
But Bill's mind is far away—back in the States. Presently he stirs and whispers, ‘Sing for 
me, Jack, old pard.”” 

And Jack sings, accompanying himself on the banjo, which has served so well to while 
away the long winter days when they were snowed in. As he sings the memories flood back 
—he sings of the roundup, when they rode range together, the rolicking songs of the moun- 
tain and plain, even the ‘Cowboys’ Lament.” Bill lies peacefully listening. Only once 
does he complain, and then it is that Joe has not returned. Then, without warning, Jack 
turns from the wild songs of the west and his big rich voice, softened and lowered, takes 
up the melodies of his other days. As if singing to himself he passes from ‘‘Suwance River’’ 
“My Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe’’—he stops. The dying man turns his head 
and says: ‘Sing the one we sang that night, Jack.’’ 

Jack remembers and, at first half ashamed, but with voice growing stronger and firmer 
with every line, he sings ‘‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul, Let Me to Thy Bosom Fly,’*and, as 
his voice rings out in the last grand strain of hope and triumph, Bill turns his back—and 
silence falls over the little cabin. ; 
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No, 1041. THE DYING MINER—“GOOD BYE, OLD PARD, I’M HITTING THE LONG 


The sun is beginning to drop down behind the western mountains. Already black 
shadows have filled the canon, and down at the bottom, where the trail winds along beside 
the roaring torrent, darkness is falling, although the mountain crests are golden with the 
flood of sunlight. 

Inside the cabin Jack sits by the bedside, his hand clasped tight in the hand of Bill, 
now growing cold. They have been thus ever since Jack ceased singing. The evening 
calls of the mountain quail break the stillness and at short intervals Bill turns restlessly 
and asks: ‘‘Can’t you hear Joe coming, Jack? I’d like to say good bye to him before I go.” 

Far down the gulch a bell rings, calling the people of the little mining hamlet to even- 
ing worship, and the sound stirs Bill to ask, ‘‘Ain’t it time he was back, Jack?” 

“He'll be here before dark, old pard,”’ Jack assures him, and silence falls. 

“Tt’s gettin’ dark, Jack.” . 

“Yes, old pard.”” 

Silence falls. A few minutes later Bill stirs, tries to rise, and Jack, rising to his feet, 
presses him tenderly back. 

“Good bye, pard,” whispers Bill, ‘I’m hitting the long trail.’’ 


1042. Gone Over the Big Divide. 


No. 1042, THE DYING MINER—GONE OVER THE BIG DIVIDE. 


“Tell mother—Now I lay me—” The feeble voice dies to a faint whisper. A look 
of ineffable peace comes over Bill’s face, and he smiles as his eyes close. 

Jack falls upon his knees by the side of the cot, buries his face in his arms upon the 
coverlet and his big strong body shakes with the sobs as he weeps as only strong men can 
weep while Bill falls asleep like a tired child. 

The sun drops suddenly behind the great peak to the west, and darkness falls as if a 
curtain were drawn, the violet light fading from the peaks slowly. Inside the cabin all 
is silence, except for the sobs of Jack. From down the gulch comes a rough voice, berating 
a tired horse and a slow mule. ‘‘Giddap there, consarn ye, if it wuzzent fer the lady I’d 
tell ye what I think o’ ye. Ought ter have been here an hour ago, consarn ye, an’ pore 
ole pard Bill awaitin’ fer us.” 

The cabin door is pushed open, and Joe, tiptoeing in his hob nailed boots, whispers, 
“Jack, I've fetched the nurse. How is he?” 

Silence is the only reply and Joe striking a match, sees that the Death Angel has 
tidden ahead of him to the Nine Specker Mine. 


